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"Historical  Day"  at  the  Charter  Centennial  of  the 
city  of  Pittsburgh  was  celebrated  on  the  31st  day  of 
October,  1916,  with  a  luncheon  and  address  in  the  ball- 
room of  the  William  Penn  Hotel.  This  was  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Pittsburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  Historical  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Robert  Garland,  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Pittsburgh,  presided,  Dr.  Samuel  B.  McCormack, 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  acted  in  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Ste|>(enson,  President  of  the 
Historical  Society,  and  the  Rev.  Hugh  Thompson  Kerr, 
D.D.,  delivered  the  invocation. 

Former  Governor  W.  A.  MacCorkle,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, delivered  the  address  on  the  "Historical  and  Ot^er 
Relations  of  Pittsburgh  and  the  Virginias."  At  the  close 
of  the  address.  Major  Wm.  H.  Davis  presented  a  reso- 
lution of  thanks  to  Governor  MacCorkle,  which  was 
unanimously  carried,  and  the  address  was  ordered 
printed. 


"The  Historical  and  Other  Relations  of 
Pittsburgh  and  the  Virginias." 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce: 
I  desire,  before  beginning  my  address,  to  thank  you 
for  the  courtesy  which  you  have  done  me  in  inviting  me 
to  be  present  at  the  beginning  of  the  celebration  of  the 
wonderful  youth  of  this  great  city.  The  distinguished 
Secretary  of  the  Charter  Centennial,  in  asking  me  to 
make  this  address,  laid  out  for  me  the  field  in  which  I 
was  to  confine  myself;  and  I  can  only  say  that  it  is  so 
large  that  here  and  there  I  can  only  pick  a  spear  of  grass 
or  touch  a  flower.  He  has  given  me  for  my  discussion : 
"The  Historical  and  Other  Relations  of  Pittsburgh  and 
the  Virginias."  This  subject  is  an  engrossing  one  to 
scholars,  but  it  is  particularly  of  interest  to  one  who 
comes  from  the  people  who  had  so  much  to  do  with  the 
early  creation  of  the  life  of  this  city  whose  Charter  Cen- 
tennial you  are  beginning  to  celebrate. 

The  names  of  the  two  gentlemen  who  signed  the 
request  for  me  to  be  present  to-day  show  the  intimate 
connection  which  existed,  and  which  to-day  exists,  be- 

NoTE. — In  the  preparation  of  this  address,  1  have  read  with  par- 
ticular delight  and  profit,  Professor  T.  S.  Miller's  History  of  West 
Virginia,  Professor  Archer  Butler  Hulbert's  Historic  Highways,  the 
charming  address  of  Professor  Frederick  Jackson  Turner  before  the  Ohio 
VaKey  Historical  Association,  and  Dr.  Holland  s  Carnegie  Institute  col- 
lections. I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Richard  H.  Edmunds,  of  the  Manu- 
factures Record  of  Baltimore,  for  his  views  on  the  steel  situation,  and 
Professor  Henry  S.  Green,  of  the  Department  of  History  and  Archives 
of  West  Virginia,  has  been  very  kind  in  looking  up  works  of  reference. 
The  busy  man  more  and  more  appreciates  the  labors  of  the  master 
workmen. 
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tween  these  two  great  sections  of  the  Union.  The  dis- 
tinguished President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
your  city^  bears  a  most  honored  name  in  my  old  State, 
and  his  is  one  of  the  old  and  distinguished  families  which 
for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  has  given  its  most  patriotic 
efforts,  its  blood,  and  its  life  for  Virginia ;  and  the  name 
of  the  respected  Secretary  of  the  Charter  CentenniaP  is 
one  equally  distinguished  and  known  in  the  Valley  of 
Virginia. 

The  subject  is  one  so  alluring  that  it  bids  you  to 
wander  around  in  wide  fields,  were  you  to  allow  yourself 
that  pleasure,  but  it  would  be  an  abuse  of  your  splendid 
hospitality  were  I  to  attempt  the  discussion  of  even  a 
moderate  part  of  the  historical  events  showing  the  rela- 
tion between  Pittsburgh  and  the  Virginias. 

I  will  not  indulge  in  historic  detail,  but  will  only  dis- 
cuss those  epochs  or  crises  which  occur  in  the  life  of 
every  historic  people.  The  epochs  illustrating  the  rela- 
tion between  western  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  chosen 
for  mention  are :  the  movement  of  the  people  com- 
posing the  decisive  element  of  the  population  of  the  two 
sections ;  the  French  occupation  of  the  Ohio  Valley  and 
the  incidents  following  the  defeat  at  Fort  Necessity ;  the 
eflforts  of  Washington  to  provide  connections  for  travel 
between  the  two  sections ;  the  Dunmore  War ;  the  Que- 
bec Act  of  1774,  and  the  treaty  with  the  Indians  at  Fort 
Dunmore  in  1775. 

It  will  only  be  possible  for  me  to  take  up  a  few  of  the 
incidents  of  that  relationship,  those  which  have  a  funda- 
mental effect  upon  this  people,  and  to  hold  to  hurried 
review  the  incidents  which  touch  your  very  bone  and  life. 

Let  us  grasp  the  geographical  conditions.  To  the 
interior  of  North  America,  where  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish, in  the  language  of  the  distinguished  writer.  Prof. 
Hulburt,  "met  and  struck  fire,"  there  were  three  prin- 
cipal routes:  one  through  Lake  Champlain  into  New 
England;  another  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  ascending  Lake 
Ontario  to  New  York;  and  still  another  through  Lake 

^Mr.  Robert  Garland. 
«  Mr.  Burd  S.  Patterson. 


Ontario,  down  the  Allegheny  to  the  Ohio  River,  which 
"Virgina  loved  and  sought  to  guard."  The  last  was  the 
heart  of  the  great  contest  between  the  nations.  Where 
we  stand  was  the  gate  to  a  mighty  continent  whose 
splendid  rivers  and  fertile  soil  and  great  mountains  were 
almost  unknown  to  the  contestants.  To  defend  this 
country  at  the  first  was  the  part  of  Virginia.  It  was 
her  one  unending  watch,  which  was  not  relinquished 
until  title  was  declared  in  her  sister  Commonwealth. 

There  were  two  principal  routes  between  Virginia 
and  this  section.  One  was  through  the  Valley  of  Vir- 
ginia, over  the  Alleghenies,  passing  from  the  headwaters 
of  the  James  to  the  waters  of  the  Greenbrier,  thence 
down  the  Greenbrier,  by  the  New  River  to  the  Kanawha, 
and  thence  for  two  hundred  miles  up  the  swift  stream 
of  the  Ohio  to  Pittsburgh.  The  other  route,  the  chief 
one,  was  by  the  Potomac  River  and  Fort  Cumberland, 
the  roads  being  known  in  their  different  variations  and 
routes  as  Washington's  Road,  Forbes's  Road,  Braddock's 
Road,  and  Nemacolon's  Path. 

The  historical  relationship  between  Virginia  and 
Pittsburgh  is  the  relationship  of  a  family.  From  the  be- 
ginning these  sections  were  bound  together  by  simi- 
larity of  people,  by  contiguity  of  territory,  and  by  condi- 
tions which  tied  together  all  the  elements  of  their  life. 

Under  the  charters  they  were  part  and  parcel  of  the 
same  grant.  In  1606  James  First  issued  the  patent  to 
the  London  Company  and  the  Plymouth  Company,  and 
in  1609  the  London  Company  received  a  new  patent 
which  was  an  enlargement  of  the  original  charter.  This 
grant,  as  originally  interpreted  by  Virginia,  ran  the  line 
almost  through  the  center  of  Pennsylvania.  Charles  II 
granted  to  William  Penn  the  province  of  Pennsylvania 
on  March  4,  1680.  Under  the  interpretation  of  Virginia 
and  Pennsylvania,  the  two  charters  contained  part  of 
the  same  region.  Without  going  into  the  details,  Vir- 
ginia claimed  jurisdiction  of  this  territory.  Whether 
her  interpretation  of  the  charter  as  to  this  discussion 
was  right  or  wrong,  it  matters  little.  Virginia  felt  that 
she  must  care  for  this  territory,  and  from  the  time  when 
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men's  eyes  were  turned  to  the  setting  sun,  her  interest 
was  in  preserving  it  to  herself  and  the  English-speaking 
people. 

The  primal  element  and  the  most  important  one  in 
the  relationship  between  Virginia  and  Pittsburgh  centers 
in  the  people's  who  compose  the  great  pioneer  element 
in  western  Pennsylvania,  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  and 
western  Virginia.  They  were  the  same  people,  blood  of 
the  same  blood,  and  bone  of  the  same  bone.  They  came 
from  the  same  country,  settled  here  with  the  same  aspira- 
tions, and  the  life  of  the  one  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  life 
of  the  other. 

It  would  not  be  true  to  say  that  the  Scotch-Irish 
people  composed  all  of  this  pioneer  element,  but  they 
were  the  large  bulk  of  the  element  which  controlled  the 
relationship  between  Virginia  and  Pittsburgh  and  the 
Ohio  Valley.  Other  people  were  here,  but  the  Scotch- 
Irish  were  the  great  decisive  force  which  was  to  decide 
the  issues  in  the  contest  which  succeeded  the  attempt 
to  occupy  this  country.  I  say  again  that  the  chief  rela- 
tionship between  these  sections  was  the  relationship  of 
an  identical  people. 

The  history  of  this  people  is  too  well  known  for  me 
to  take  precious  time  in  discussing  their  origin.  They 
came  here  after  the  political  and  religious  persecutions 
in  Ireland,  filled  with  a  determination  to  plow  the  land 
under  their  own  government  and  to  worship  God  ac- 
cording to  their  own  principles.  They  were  an  inde- 
pendent people,  and  under  the  teachings  of  the  Scottish 
church  they  were  the  best  educated  people  in  Europe. 
They  were  sturdy,  earnest,  practical,  and  determined. 
Finding  the  seacoast  occupied,  they  turned  to  the  west, 
and,  filling  the  great  Valley  of  Virginia  and  the  Pied- 
mont, drifted  to  the  Alleghenies.  They  were  the  same 
people  in  thought  and  feeling  and  interest  as  those  of 
to-day,  living  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
and  western  Pennsylvania,  and  they  compose  a  great 
part  of  the  life  of  this  vigorous  and  pulsating  city. 

The  very  names  set  out  in  "His  Majesties  Writ  for 
adjorning  the  County  Court  of  Augusta  from  the  Town 
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of  Staunton  to  Fort  Dunmore,  and  with  a  new  Commis- 
sion of  the  Peace  and  Dedimus  and  a  Commission  of 
Oyer  and  Terminer  and  Dedimus  from  under  the  hand 
of  John,  Earl  of  Dunmore,  his  Majesties  Lieutenant  and 
Governor  in  chief,  bearing  date  the  Sixth  day  of  Decem- 
ber One  Thousand  Seven  Hundred  and  Seventy  four, 
directed  to 

"Silas  Hart,  James  Lockhart,  John  Dickinson,  John 
Christian,  Daniel  Smith,  Archibald  Alexander,  John 
Poage,  Felix  Gilbert,  Abraham  Smith,  Samuel  McDowell, 
George  Moflfett,  Sampson  Mathews,  Alexander  McClen- 
achan,  William  Bowyer,  Mathew  Harrison,  George  Ma- 
thews, Michael  Bowyer,  Alexander  Robertson,  John 
Gratton,  John  Hays,  Thos.  Hugart,  James  Craig,  Elijah 
McClenachan,  John  Frogg,  Jonah  Davidson,  William 
Tees,  John  Skidmore,  George  Croghan,  John  Campbell, 
John  Connolly,  Edward  Ward,  Thomas  Smallman,  Daw- 
sey  Penticost,  John  Gibson,  William  Crawford,  John 
Stephenson,  John  McCullough,  John  Cannon,  George 
Vallindingam,  Silas  Hedge,  Samuel  Sproul,  David  Shep- 
herd, and  William  Goe,"  are  practically  the  names  to 
which  that  writ  would  have  been  directed  anywhere  in 
the  Valley  of  Virginia,  Western  Virginia,  or  Western 
Pennsylvania. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  their  love  of  in- 
dependence is  well  shown,  when  in  the  midst  of  the  con- 
troversy as  to  whether  Virginia  or  Pennsylvania  owned 
this  territory,  when  two  sets  of  magistrates  were  sitting  in 
the  districts,  when  Virginia's  and  Pennsylvania's  factions 
were  arresting  officers  for  exercising  their  duties,  when 
a  condition  of  war  was  practically  existing  between  the 
two  commonwealths,  the  news  came  of  the  firing  of  the 
guns  at  Lexington  and  Concord,  the  factions  forgot  their 
minor  controversies  as  to  what  state  they  belonged,  and 
four  days  before  that  of  Mecklenberg  and  a  year  before 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  at  Philadelphia,  the 
Westmoreland  meeting, 

"Resolved,  unanimously.  That  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  same  system  of  tyranny  and  oppression  (re- 
ferring to  the  oppressive  measures  of  the  British  Gov- 
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ernment)  will  (should  it  meet  with  success  in  Massachu- 
setts Bay,)  be  extended  to  other  parts  of  America ;  it  is 
therefore  the  indispensible  duty  of  every  American,  of 
every  man  who  has  any  public  virtue  or  love  for  his 
country,  or  any  bowells  for  posterity,  by  every  means 
which  God  has  put  in  his  power,  to  resist  and  oppose 
the  execution  of  it ;  that  for  us  we  will  be  ready  to  oppose 
it  with  our  lives  and  fortunes." 

A  great  number  of  these  people  landed  at  Philadel- 
phia, some  on  the  coast  of  the  Carolinas,  and  others  on 
the  Virginia  coast,  and  thrust  down  to  Virginia  a  vast 
homogenous  population  which  was  for  a  large  part  be- 
tween the  walls  of  the  Blue  Ridge  on  the  one  side  and 
the  Allegheny  on  the  other.  A  great  river  of  the  same 
element  rolled  towards  central  Pennsylvania  and  brought 
up,  as  did  their  Virginia  relatives,  against  the  mighty 
wall  of  the  Alleghenies,  which  for  a  while  stayed  their 
course.  Ere  long,  in  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  break- 
ing through  the  passes  of  the  mountains  and  by  several 
different  ways,  one  stream  passed  down  the  Allegheny 
and  the  Monongahlia  to  the  Ohio  River,  and  the  other 
by  the  southern  passes  to  the  same  beautiful  stream. 

Therefore,  the  first  and  chiefest  relationship  between 
Pittsburgh  and  Virginia  was  the  relationship  of  blood. 

The  first  epoch  for  our  discussion  is  the  contest  be- 
tween England  and  France  for  this  magnificent  empire. 
The  controversy  with  France  arose  from  the  prior  dis- 
covery by  her.  When  Penn  came  to  his  colony  the 
French  had  already  taken  possession  of  the  territory 
and  had  given  to  it  its  name.  They  had  proceeded  by 
the  Lakes  and  to  the  head  of  the  Mississippi  and  claimed 
practically  the  whole  of  the  continent  with  the  Susque- 
hanna as  the  boundary  of  Pennsylvania.  Thus  the  in- 
terest in  this  territory  was  defined  clearly  between  the 
two  great  civilized  colonizing  peoples,  with  the  Indians, 
the  original  owners  of  the  land,  suspicious  and  fearful 
that  their  hunting  ground  was  to  be  wrested  from  them 
by  the  white  people. 

Virginia,  in  1748,  established  the  Ohio  Company, 
which  practically  included  the  territory  within  which  we 
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stand.  This  Company  was  not  alone  a  speculative  Com- 
pany. It  was  also  a  political  Company  and  was  intended 
to  maintain  Virginia's  rights  against  the  French  occu- 
pation of  this  country.  The  lord  proprietors  of  Penn- 
sylvania were  not  aware,  or  if  aware,  were  paying  no 
attention  to  the  efforts  of  the  French  to  control  this 
territory,  and  not  until  Virginia  began  active  operations 
to  prevent  this  encroachment  was  the  question  brought 
to  issue.  Pennsylvania  was  more  interested  in  the  con- 
troversy east  of  the  mountains  as  to  her  borders,  and 
with  her  Indian  warfare. 

As  to  the  formation  of  the  Ohio  Company,  says  your 
distinguished  historian,  Dr.  Holland,  "Not  until  Virginia, 
in  1748  and  1749,  had  taken  the  initiative  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Ohio  Company,  did  Pennsylvania  manifest 
an  interest  in  the  subject.  Where  her  western  boundar- 
ies might  lie  she  seemed  to  know  little,  or  care  less.  It 
was  Virginia's  occupation  in  the  years  mentioned,  result- 
ing in  the  French  and  Indian  War,  which  brought  Penn- 
sylvania a  suggestiveness  of  the  watchfulness  as  to  her 
western  boundaries." 

At  this  time,  in  1753,  occurred  an  event  of  the  most 
momentous  importance  to  western  Pennsylvania  and  to 
Virginia.  Virginia  employed  George  Washington  to  in- 
vestigate the  conditions  obtaining  on  the  Ohio,  and  sent 
him  to  that  territory  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  French.  He  discovered  the  strategical  posi- 
tion of  the  "Forks  of  the  Rivers"  as  a  location  for  a  fort 
to  preserve  this  country  to  Virginia.  The  eyes  of  this 
great  man  were  devoted  not  alone  to  the  political  and 
military  situation,  but  were  eagerly  investigating  the 
imperial  possibilities  of  this  great  western  country.  The 
impress  which  he  had  gained  on  his  trip  to  investigate 
the  operations  of  the  French  continued  with  him  until 
the  last  and  resulted  in  efforts  of  most  lasting  importance 
to  your  section. 

The  Ohio  Company  had  already  arranged  for  the  erec- 
tion of  Fort  Cumberland,  and  Cristopher  Gist,  represent- 
ing that  Company,  sought  out  the  road  most  convenient 
to  the  Ohio.  When  George  Washington  returned  to 
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Williamsburg  it  was  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
vast  importance  of  this  country,  with  a  complete  deter- 
mination matured  in  his  mind  to  preserve  it  to  Virginia 
and  the  English-speaking  peoples. 

I  will  not  weary  you  with  the  details  of  the  kaleid- 
oscopic changes  in  the  control  of  Fort  Pitt,  the  part 
erection  by  Virginia,  its  capture  by  France,  and  the  de- 
feat of  Washington  at  Fort  Necessity,  but  the  great  re- 
sults of  Virginia's  efforts  were  that  the  road  was  widened 
between  Virginia  and  Fort  Pitt,  and  whilst  the  fields  of 
the  Great  Meadows  at  Fort  Necessity  were  wet  with  the 
blood  of  the  defeated  Virginians  in  the  defense  of  Pitts- 
burgh, still  the  region  and  its  importance  were  known  and 
understood,  and  Virginia  showed  her  appreciation  of 
their  efforts  in  this  territory  by  her  vote  of  thanks  in 
the  House  of  Burgesses  to  Washington  and  his  officers 
for  their  gallant  and  brave  behavior  "in  the  defense  of 
their  country." 

An  epoch  emphasizing  the  potency  of  Virginia  in 
changing  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  life  of  your  city 
was  shown  by  the  proceedings  which  immediately  oc- 
curred after  the  defeat  at  Fort  Necessity.  The  French, 
after  this  event,  were  in  possession  of  the  trans-Alle- 
gheny country.  They  immediately  began  operations  to 
take  possession  of  the  country  and  attempted  to  make  a 
treaty  which  would  virtually  leave  them  in  control.  They 
proposed  that  there  should  be  no  occupancy  by  either 
country  of  the  section  between  the  Allegheny  Mountains 
and  the  Ohio  River.  This  would  have  meant  the  loss  of 
all  your  part  of  Pennsylvania,  of  Western  Virginia,  and 
would  have  left  the  French  on  the  other  side  of  the  River 
with  an  easy  access  to  fifty  thousand  miles  of  territory, 
of  which  they  would  have  control,  and  it  would  have  left 
the  Virginians  and  Pennsylvanians  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  great  wall  of  the  Allegheny.  This  result  would  have 
been  most  momentous,  and  if  the  proposition  had  been 
accepted  by  the  Virginians,  who  had  control  of  the  Eng- 
lish negotiations,  it  would  have  meant  the  whole  change 
of  history  so  far  as  the  upper  Ohio  Valley  was  concerned. 
The  Virginia  government  refused  this  proposition  and 
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made  a  counter-proposition.  This  was  refused.  The  rec- 
ords show  Washington's  steady  advises  against  any  ac- 
quiescence to  the  French  demand,  and  they  also  evidence 
Washington's  insistent  advice  to  Virginia  by  a  vigorous 
military  offensive  to  repair  the  great  injury  suffered  to 
the  English  cause  by  the  defeat  at  Fort  Necessity.  His 
counsel  was  most  potent  for  an  immediate  advance  into 
this  territory,  and  for  the  completion  of  the  line  of  com- 
munication between  this  region  and  Virginia,  which 
would  result  in  her  control  of  this  territory.  This  was 
one  of  the  great  epochal  junctures  in  the  history  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Virginia's  constancy  changed  history  and 
saved  this  section  to  the  English  after  the  defeat  at  Fort 
Necessity. 

The  next  momentous  event  in  the  history  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  Virginia  and  Pittsburgh  occurs  in  the 
Braddock  campaign ;  and  here  again  over  the  road  from 
Cumberland  to  Pittsburgh  we  hear  the  thunderous  tread 
of  the  man  who  afterwards  became  the  Father  of  his 
Country.  The  shadow  of  his  stature  never  left  this  coun- 
try which  was  beloved  by  him.  He  sat  in  the  cabin  at 
St.  Pierre,  learning  the  designs  of  the  French ;  he  first 
saw  the  importance  of  the  site  for  this  great  city ;  he  was 
in  the  marshes  of  Fort  Necessity ;  he  was  at  Williams- 
bury  planning  for  the  control  of  this  country  by  our 
people ;  and  again  we  see  him  assisting,  directing,  and 
imploring  in  the  Braddock  campaign. 

I  will  not  take  time  in  discussing  this  campaign,  but 
it  is  one  of  the  greatest  importance,  notwithstanding 
its  military  failure.  It  built  and  widened  Braddock's 
Road,  and  made  this  great  city  an  easier  object 
for  Virginia's  march.  Without  this  campaign  the  old 
conditions  as  to  transportation  would  have  existed  pos- 
sibly for  half  a  century.  The  terrible  failure  of  this  cam- 
paign molded  the  sentiment  emphasizing  the  importance 
of  English  control  of  this  territory  and  absolutely  settled 
the  question  of  the  control  of  this  middle  portion  of  the 
continent.  If  the  English  and  the  Virginians  and  Penn- 
sylvanians  had  allowed  this  defeat  to  stand  unavenged, 
it  would  have  meant  the  final  occupation  of  this  territory 
by  the  French.  13 


After  Braddock's  defeat,  Washington  again  urged  the 
government  of  Virginia  for  an  offensive  against  the  dis- 
trict of  the  west  so  that  the  question  with  the  French 
could  be  absolutely  settled.  Acting  with  the  insistence 
which  characterized  him,  and  which  never  lessened  in  its 
effective  desire  to  control  this  territory  for  the  Virginian 
government,  he  was  one  of  the  great  moving  forces  in 
Virginia  which  insisted  upon  and  brought  about  the  fall 
of  Fort  Duquesne  and  the  destruction  of  French  control 
in  this  section.  General  Forbes's  successful  expedition, 
whilst  composed  of  English,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia 
troops,  was  the  result  largely  of  the  insistence  of  Vir- 
ginia as  to  the  vital  importance  of  preserving  this  terri- 
tory. 

Here  again  the  devoted  spirit  of  Washington,  with 
his  face  turned  towards  the  Ohio  River,  witnessed  the 
fall  of  the  French  power  in  this  great  valley,  and  was  at 
the  scene  of  the  most  stupendous  importance  to  this 
great  city  and  to  this  country.  Whilst  other  events 
brought  about  the  fall  of  French  power  on  this  continent, 
if  this  event  had  not  occurred  as  it  did,  different  peoples, 
different  governments,  with  a  different  historical  succes- 
sion, might  have  been  the  portion  of  western  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

I  will  not  take  precious  time  in  detailing  the  well- 
known  events  of  history  as  between  the  two  sections 
from  this  period  to  the  Revolution.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  Indian  wars,  fierce  and  terrible,  were  waged  by  the 
settlers  of  Virginia,  bravely  assisted  by  their  brothers  of 
Pennsylvania. 

From  Braddock's  defeat  until  1784  the  contest  be- 
tween Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  as  to  the  ownership  of 
this  territory  was  acute.  The  result  of  this  controversy 
illustrates  more  than  any  words  the  close  relationship 
between  the  two  sections.  A  miniature  warfare  was 
waged  between  the  adherents  of  Virginia  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. Mutual  propositions  of  accord  were  entered  into 
and  refused.  Congress  took  part  and  endeavored  to 
promote  peace  between  the  two  sections.  Under  all, 
however,  was  a  suspicion  which  in  Virginia  and  Penn- 
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sylvania  produced  unrest.  The  settlers,  throbbing  with 
the  idea  of  governmental  liberty,  were  beginning  to  un- 
derstand that  the  English  Government  was  not  in  favor 
of  the  extension  of  the  settlements  to  the  West,  and  that 
it  was  doing  all  in  its  power  to  embroil  the  different  sec- 
tions one  against  the  other.  There  can  be  little  question 
but  that  Lord  Dunmore,  then  at  the  head  of  Virginia's 
government,  was  doing  all  in  his  power  to  embitter  the 
relations  between  settlers  west  of  the  Alleghenies.  The 
importance  of  the  relationship  is  shown  by  the  ultimate 
result.  Lord  Dunmore  claimed  Pittsburgh  as  part  of 
Virginia  territory.  The  claim  of  Virginia,  however,  did 
not  include  Pittsburgh,  but  it  illustrated  the  relationship 
to  show  what  would  have  been  the  result  to  Virginia 
and  Pennsylvania,  and  especially  to  Pittsburgh,  if  the 
claims  put  forth  by  John  Penn  or  the  Virginia  House 
had  obtained.  The  understanding  is  that  the  Mason  and 
Dixon  line  would  have  been  extended  to  the  Ohio  River 
had  not  the  objection  of  George  Bryan,  one  of  the  com- 
missioners from  Pennsylvania,  prevented  it.  This  is 
generally  understood  to  have  been  the  reason  why  the 
eastern  Pan-Handle  counties  were  saved  to  Virginia. 

Had  the  proposition  of  John  Penn  been  acted  upon, 
Pennsylvania  would  have  been  extended  over  the  whole 
of  Preston,  Monongalia  and  Marion,  a  large  part  of  Har- 
rison, and  portions  of  Lewis,  Randolph,  and  Marshall 
Counties,  Virginia,  now  West  Virginia ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  she  would  have  lost  the  whole  of  the  territory  of 
Beaver  and  Mercer  Counties,  nineteen-twentieths  of 
Washington,  portions  of  Green,  Westmoreland,  Butler, 
Venango,  Erie,  Crawford,  and  two  fifths  of  Allegheny. 
The  townships  of  Jefferson,  Upper  St.  Clair,  Fayette, 
Moon,  and  Finley  would  have  passed  to  Virginia,  with 
portions  of  Elizabeth,  Mifflin,  Lower  St.  Clair,  and  Rob- 
inson. A  large  portion  of  Ohio  township  and  a  portion 
of  Ross,  together  with  all  those  entire  counties  and  parts 
of  counties  north  of  the  Ohio  River,  though  lost  to  Penn- 
sylvania, would  not  have  been  gained  by  Virginia,  but 
would  have  passed  to  the  United  States  by  the  cession 
of  the  1st  of  March,  1784,  and  would,  of  course,  now  be- 
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long  to  the  State  of  Ohio.  The  plan  of  the  Virginia  Leg- 
islature would  have  taken  from  Pennsylvania  all  that  she 
would  have  lost  under  Penn's  project,  with  the  addition 
of  the  residue  of  Greene  County,  and  about  two  thirds 
more  of  Fayette. 

The  Dunmore  War  was  another  and  most  important 
epoch  in  the  relationship  between  Virginia  and  western 
Pennsylvania,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  between  Virginia 
and  the  whole  of  the  Ohio  Valley.  The  resulting  his- 
torical conditions  might  have  been  entirely  different  had 
it  not  been  for  the  vigorous  action  of  Virginia  in  this 
war.  After  the  Pontiac  War,  in  1764,  there  was  relative 
peace.  The  development  of  western  Virginia  and  Penn- 
sylvania went  on  apace  and  settlers  were  finding  their 
way  across  the  Alleghenies.  In  1774  the  Indians  became 
suspicious  of  the  ultimate  designs  of  the  colonies  and 
trouble  began  throughout  the  western  territory.  A  num- 
ber of  murders  were  committed  below  Pittsburgh.  Then 
came  on  Gresap's  or  Logan's  War,  and  thousands  of 
settlers  crossed  the  Mononghalia  in  a  hurried  flight  to 
the  east,  and  a  vigorous  war  was  inaugurated  by  the  In- 
dians. While  Colonel  McDonald  had  attacked  the  Shaw- 
nees  on  the  Muskingum,  Lord  Dunmore  was  arranging 
for  the  movement  of  the  troops  from  Virginia  who  were 
interested  for  all  times  in  doing  away  with  the  attacks  of 
the  Indians.  Governor  Dunmore  led  part  of  the  troops  by 
the  northern  route  by  Fort  Pitt,  where  he  changed  the 
name  to  Fort  Dunmore,  whilst  the  important  army  left 
Virginia  from  its  rendezvous  at  Lewisburg  and  marched 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanawha  River,  at  Point 
Pleasant.  The  intention  was  to  connect  the  two  armies, 
but,  whatever  the  reason  may  have  been,  they  never  met. 
General  Andrew  Lewis  commanded  the  other  army, 
raised  largely  from  the  Valley  of  Virgina.  They  were 
composed  mostly  of  Scotch-Irish  farmers  and  frontiers- 
men. After  a  march  through  the  wilderness  of  the  Kana- 
wha, on  October  10,  1774,  at  Point  Pleasant,  the  Indians, 
under  Cornstalk,  attempted  to  surprise  the  Virginians. 
This  was  the  greatest  battle  ever  fought  between  the 
Indians  and  whites.  The  Indians  were  entirely  defeated, 
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and  retreated  with  many  killed  and  wounded,  to  their 
homes  in  Ohio.  Lord  Dunmore,  at  Camp  Charlotte, 
made  peace  with  the  Indians,  who  were  so  badly  broken 
by  the  fight  at  Point  Pleasant  that  they  were  not  able  to 
continue  the  war.  This  peace  was  made  in  the  heart  of 
the  Indian  country  and  effectually  placed  the  Virginia 
power  in  the  midst  of  the  Ohio  region  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river. 

The  importance  of  this  action  of  Virginia  as  to  Pitts- 
burgh and  the  Ohio  Valley  is  seen  in  its  effect  on  the 
Quebec  Act  of  1774.  The  English  Government  had  done 
all  it  could  to  discourage  settlements  east  of  the  moun- 
tains. Says  Professor  Miller:  "Finding  that  the  tide  was 
too  strong  to  withstand,  partial  consent  was  given,  but 
given  grudgingly,  that  the  region  between  the  mountains 
and  the  Ohio  River  might  be  settled,  but  no  further." 
This  Act  ignored  Virginia's  right  to  the  country  west  of 
the  Ohio,  which  was  given  to  Canada.  Its  provisions, 
however,  could  not  be  carried  out  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  the  Virginians  occupied  the  country,  and  in  the  Dun- 
more  War,  by  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  practically 
conquered  that  region.  By  the  Act  the  territory  now  con- 
tained in  the  States  of  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan, 
and  Wisconsin,  if  it  was  to  be  settled  at  all,  the  settlers 
were  to  be  French,  the  same  as  Canada.  It  was  believed 
that  such  a  condition  would  make  forever  impossible  any 
political,  social,  or  business  union  between  the  coast  and 
the  interior. 

The  Americans  did  not  appreciate  this  Act  at  the 
time;  after  the  Revolution  they  did  understand  it,  but- 
the  armies  of  Virginia,  under  General  Lewis,  had  pre- 
empted the  ground  and  had  occupied  this  territory.  It 
was  Virginia's  territory  when  the  time  for  settlement 
came.  Thus  this  war  was  of  enormous  consequences  to 
this  great  territory,  for  had  not  Virginia  successfully 
waged  the  Dunmore  War,  history  would  possibly  have 
taken  a  different  course,  and  the  Ohio  Valley  become 
part  of  the  British  empire. 

Another  and  most  important  result  occurred  by  rea- 
son of  the  connection  of  Virginia  and  this  section.  When 
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Lord  Dunmore  visited  Fort  Pitt,  he  arranged  for  a  meet- 
ing with  all  of  the  Indians  with  whom  trouble  had  oc- 
curred. The  treaty  at  Charlotte,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was 
preliminary  in  a  way  to  this  meeting  with  the  Indians 
in  1775.  War  was  about  to  begin  with  England,  how- 
ever, and  Dunmore  was  not  able  to  keep  his  appoint- 
ment. He  left  Dr.  Connolly,  who  did  all  in  his  power 
to  stir  up  the  Indians  against  the  whites.  But  the  meet- 
ing, with  delegates  from  Congress  from  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia,  occurred  as  arranged  for  at  Fort  Pitt  in 
September,  1775,  and  included  the  principal  Indians  with 
whom  trouble  had  occurred.  The  treaty  was  completed 
and  peace  was  absolutely  settled  for  two  years.  The  sig- 
nificance of  this  act,  brought  about  by  Virginia's  last 
royal  governor,  has  never  been  thoroughly  appreciated 
so  far  as  the  Pittsburgh  region  and  the  Ohio  Valley  is 
concerned.  By  the  treaty  the  settlers  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Virginia  colonies  were  freed  from  warfare  and 
trouble  at  home  and  were  able  to  give  that  assistance 
which  the  colonies  so  direfully  needed. 

I  quote  Professor  Miller:  "Had  the  Indians  attacked 
the  border  settlements  from  Pittsburgh  to  Kentucky  at 
the  same  time  the  British  attacked  in  the  East,  in  all 
human  probability  the  settlements  would  have  been 
broken  up  between  the  Ohio  River  and  the  mountains 
and  in  Kentucky."  The  two  years  allowed  them  suflfi- 
cient  time  to  build  forts,  and  had  the  forts  been  pushed 
back,  there  is  no  telling  what  result  it  might  have  had 
on  the  country  and  the  Union  at  the  close  of  the  Revo- 
lution. George  Rogers  Clark  would  never  have  been 
able  to  lead  his  little  army  into  the  Ohio  Valley  and 
break  up  the  British  authority  in  that  section.  When 
the  time  came  for  the  treaty  which  ended  the  war,  the 
British  would  have  been  in  possession  of  all  west  of  the 
Ohio  River,  if  not  all  west  of  the  Alleghenies,  and  in  all 
probability  they  would  have  been  left  in  possession. 

The  question  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  Fort 

Pitt  was  that  of  transportation.     Here  the  prescience  of 

Washington  saw  the  splendor  of  the  empire  before  him 

and  that  its  greatness  and  safety  could  only  be  assured 
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by  perfect  transportation  between  the  East  and  the  West. 
His  was  the  greatest  force  in  Virginia  or  Pennsylvania 
to  affect  this  result.  The  most  important  and  lasting 
event  in  the  relations  between  Virginia  and  western 
Pennsylvania  was  the  bringing  about  of  an  easy  and 
cheap  transportation  between  these  two  great  sections. 

These  two  sections  of  the  East  and  West  were  only 
connected  during  the  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  period 
by  pack-horse  trails.  Washington  saw  that  ultimately 
the  rich  Ohio  Valley  would  be  filled  with  settlers  who 
were  separated  from  the  East  by  a  great  wall  of  moun- 
tains. This  difficulty  of  connection  between  the  sections 
is  illustrated  by  the  topographical  conditions  in  West 
Virginia.  Throughout  the  great  length  of  West  Vir- 
ginia over  the  Allegheny  Mountains  there  were  only 
about  six  paths  through  which  the  Indians  could  go  from 
the  East  to  the  West.  The  same  conditions  practically 
existed  in  Pennsylvania.  Washington  understood  this 
and  saw  that  the  result  might  be  a  complete  separation 
of  the  East  and  West  in  political  and  commercial  life. 

The  easy  access  to  foreign  markets  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi  and  on  the  Lakes  was  thought  by  him 
to  be  dangerous  to  this  country,  and  his  idea  was  that 
it  should  be  bound  together  by  canals  and  accessible 
roads.  He  began  the  discussion  and  insistence  upon 
the  settlement  of  the  transportation  question  after  the 
battle  of  Fort  Necessity,  and  kept  it  alive  until  the  day 
of  his  death.  He  made  a  most  careful  study  of  the  ques- 
tion and,  in  1774,  introduced  in  the  House  of  Burgesses 
his  bill  to  carry  out  this  project,  but  the  Revolutionary 
War  broke  out  and  he  was  compelled  to  forego  for  a  time 
the  dream  of  his  life.  The  very  hour  that  the  war  was 
over  he  was  busy  with  his  plan  of  tying  together  the 
East  and  West  and  making,  by  canal  and  road,  one  ho- 
mogeneous people. 

On  July  29,  1784,  he  wrote  to  Thomas  Jefferson : 
"More  than  ten  years  ago  I  was  struck  with  the  im- 
portance of  it ;  and,  despairing  of  any  aid  from  the  public, 
I  became  a  principal  mover  of  a  bill  to  empower  a  num- 
ber of  subscribers  to  undertake  at  their  own  expense,  on 
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conditions  which  were  expressed,  the  extension  of  the 
navigation  from  tide  water  to  Will's  Creek,  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles;  and  I  devoutly  wish  that  this 
may  not  be  the  only  expedient  by  which  it  can  be  effected 
now.  To  get  this  business  motion,  I  was  obliged,  even 
upon  that  ground,  to  comprehend  James  River,  in  order 
to  remove  the  jealousies  which  arose  from  the  attempt 
to  extend  the  navigation  of  the  Potomac.  The  plan,  how- 
ever, was  in  a  tolerably  good  train,  when  I  set  for  Cam- 
bridge in  1775,  and  would  have  been  in  an  excellent  way 
had  it  not  been  for  the  difficulties  which  were  met  with 
in  the  Maryland  Assembly,  from  Lhe  opposition  which 
was  given  (according  to  report)  by  the  Baltimore  mer- 
chants, who  were  alarmed,  and  perhaps  not  without  cause, 
at  the  consequence  of  water  transportation  to  George- 
town of  the  produce  which  usually  comes  to  their  market 
by  land." 

He  wrote  to  Benjamin  Harrison,  October  10,  1784, 
as  follows :  "These,  in  my  opinion,  are  to  appoint  com- 
missioners who,  from  their  situation,  integrity,  and  abil- 
ities, can  be  under  no  suspicion  of  prejudice  or  predilec- 
tion to  one  part  more  than  to  another.  Let  these 
commissioners  make  an  actual  survey  of  James  River 
and  the  Potomac  from  tide-water  to  their  respective 
sources ;  note  with  great  accuracy  the  kind  of  naviga- 
tion and  the  obstructions,  the  difficulty  and  expense  at- 
tending the  removal  of  these  obstructions,  the  distances 
from  place  to  place  through  their  whole  extent,  and  the 
nearest  and  best  portage  between  these  waters  and  the 
streams  capable  of  improvement,  which  run  into  the 
Ohio;  traverse  these  in  like  manner  to  their  junction 
with  the  Ohio,  and  with  equal  accuracy.  The  navigation 
of  the  Ohio  being  well  known,  they  will  have  less  to  do 
in  the  examination  of  it ;  but  nevertheless,  let  the  courses 
and  distances  be  taken  to  the  mouth  of  Muskingum,  and 
up  that  river  (notwithstanding  it  is  in  the  ceded  lands) 
to  the  carrying-place  to  the  Cayahoga ;  down  the  Caya- 
hoga  to  Lake  Erie ;  and  thence  to  Detroit.  Let  them  do 
the  same  with  Big  Beaver  Creek,  although  part  of  it  is 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  also  with  the  Scioto. 
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In  a  word,  let  the  waters  east  and  west  of  the  Ohio,  which 
invite  our  notice  of  their  proximity  and  by  the  east  with 
which  land  transportation  may  be  had  between  them  and 
the  Lakes  on  one  side  and  the  Rivers  Potomac  and  James 
on  the  other,  be  explored,  accurately  delineated,  and  a 
correct  and  connected  map  of  the  v/hole  be  presented  to 
the  public." 

This  was  after  the  trip  to  Pittsburgh  in  1784,  and  this 
journey,  while  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  looking  after 
his  lands  in  the  west,  was  really  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing through  water  communication  between  the  East 
and  West.  His  own  journal  shows  that  this  was  his  one 
object. 

And  on  January  10,  1788,  he  wrote  to  Reuben  Butler, 
asking  him : 

"1.  What  is  the  fact  of  the  country  between  the 
sources  of  canoe  navigation  of  the  Cayahoga,  which 
empties  itself  into  Lake  Erie,  and  the  Big  Beaver,  and 
between  the  Cayahoga  and  the  Muskingum? 

"2,  The  distance  between  the  waters  of  the  Cayahoga 
and  each  of  the  two  rivers  above  mentioned? 

"3.  Would  it  be  practicable,  and  not  very  expensive, 
to  cut  a  canal  between  the  Cayahoga  and  either  of  the 
above  rivers,  so  as  to  open  a  communication  between  the 
waters  of  Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio? 

"4.  Whether  there  is  any  more  direct,  practicable, 
and  easy  communication  than  these  between  the  waters 
of  Lake  Erie  and  those  of  the  Ohio,  by  which  the  fur  and 
peltry  of  the  upper  country  can  be  transported?" 
Thus  emphasizing  the  thought  of  more  than  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago  the  importance  of  what  you  are  to-day 
attempting  to  bring  about  as  one  of  the  great  fruitions 
of  the  life  of  this  beautiful  city. 

His  insistance  was  the  one  most  potent  factor  in  the 
consummation  of  this  easy  connection  between  the  two 
sections.  The  dreams  of  Virginia  and  of  Washington 
were  carried  to  fruition.  Almost  within  a  generation 
his  plans  were  carried  out  and  the  roads  and  canals 
planned  by  this  great  man  were  completed  almost  ex- 
actly as  he  had  wished,  and  the  great  highway  binding 
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together  Virginia  and  eastern  Pennsylvania  and  the 
West,  mocking  at  the  great  wall  of  the  Alleghenies,  and 
the  canal  to  Cumberland,  built  in  the  very  infancy  of 
our  Republic,  illustrates  more  than  spoken  w^ords  the 
relationship  between  my  country  of  Virginia  and  this 
city  "At  the  Forks  of  the  Rivers." 

Here  was  the  consummation  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween Pittsburgh  and  old  Virgina.  The  extending  of 
this  empire  was  not  an  extension  of  weakness,  but  under 
the  guiding  hand  of  this  great  Virginian,  it  was  a  chain 
of  links  stronger  than  life  itself,  binding  together  the 
great  sections  of  our  country.  It  was  not  a  passageway 
to  the  West  alone.  It  was  a  passageway  back  again  to 
the  East.  It  was  a  line  where  the  products  of  the  West, 
coming  back,  connected  with  those  of  the  East,  going 
out,  and  all  controlled  by  men  filled  with  the  one  great 
idea  of  the  unity  of  our  country. 

The  one  great  plan  formulated  by  Washington,  which 
has  not  yet  been  carried  to  complete  fruition,  is  the  build- 
ing of  a  great  canal  to  the  Lakes  binding  at  Pittsburgh 
the  great  Lake  region  and  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Val- 
leys. In  all  of  his  papers  was  expressed  the  thought 
that  the  canal  was  of  supreme  importance  to  the  country. 
The  brooding  genius  of  that  great  man  can  almost  see 
the  complete  realization  of  his  plans  and  dreams  for  that 
great  work.  By  the  Lake  Erie  Canal,  joining  the  waters 
of  the  Lake  with  the  Ohio  at  Pittsburgh,  we  will  ere  long 
see  the  consummation  of  the  dreams  of  the  great  Vir- 
ginian. When  that  is  done,  the  position  of  Pittsburgh, 
sitting  in  the  heart  of  this  continent,  beside  the  waters 
of  the  Ohio,  joining  and  mingling  with  those  of  the 
Lakes,  will  be  unique  and  without  question  make  her 
the  most  powerful  manufacturing  and  controlling  spirit 
upon  this  continent.  She  will  sit  at  the  head  of  this 
great  Ohio  Valley  with  twenty-four  thousand  miles  of 
inland  navigation,  with  complete  access  to  the  Great 
Lakes.  What  a  consummation,  what  power  and  gran- 
deur and  influence  will  you  have  at  your  hand !  And 
here  will  be  the  great  intrepot  of  the  continent,  and  from 
all  regions  of  the  world,  through  the  wonderful  improved 
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navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Missouri,  and  the  Ohio, 
will  come  peoples  of  every  land  and  every  clime,  seeking 
for  the  riches  vv^ithin  your  gates.  Words  cannot  paint 
the  splendor  of  your  future  with  the  plans  of  this  old 
Virginian  carried  to  fruition,  and  in  the  consummation 
of  this  great  idea  of  joining  the  two  sections  by  lake  and 
river,  the  whole  relation  between  Virginia  and  Pitts- 
burgh as  contemplated  by  Washington  will  have  been 
completed. 

This  work  is  national  in  its  scope  and  importance. 
It  is  beyond  all  question  a  work  which  will  touch  a 
greater  portion  of  this  country  than  any  other  work  con- 
templated on  this  continent.  It  will  be  of  first  im- 
portance to  the  Lake  region  and  will  reach  in  its  eflfect 
the  whole  of  the  Ohio,  Mississippi,  and  Missouri  Val- 
leys. No  other  work  will  touch  so  many  diverse  re- 
gions. Necessarily  the  initiatory  steps  of  this  work 
must  be  undertaken  by  your  section  in  order  to  show 
our  country  its  vast  importance.  This  initiatory  work 
must  be  begun  by  your  counties,  districts,  or  cities.  To 
wait  on  the  National  Government  means  a  delay  of  ten 
and  twenty  years.  This  primary  work  is  vital.  This 
must  be  done  at  home.  It  will  cost  you  money  out  of 
your  local  treasury,  but  the  beginning  must  come  from 
the  efforts  of  your  own  people.  When  that  is  done  and 
the  stupendous  efifect  which  it  will  have  upon  this  coun- 
try is  seen,  the  National  Government  will  surely  under- 
take to  carry  it  to  completion.  How  vital  it  is  to  this 
country  at  large  will  be  seen  by  a  glance.  The  Ohio 
River  will  be  canalized  within  a  few  years  and  equal  and 
uniform  depth  will  obtain  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
to  Pittsburgh.  Within  a  few  years  vast  progress  will 
be  made  as  to  transshipment  of  cargoes,  and  this  river 
and  the  Lakes  will  be  directly  connected  with  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  The  South,  the  Southwest,  the  great  middle 
territory,  the  Northwest  control  this  country,  and  its 
votes  can  settle  any  question  that  it  may  desire. 

We  cannot  understand  how  any  one  living  within 
this  region  can  do  otherwise  than  vote  for  the  placing 
of  this  burden  upon  the  whole  people  rather  than  upon 
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this  section.  It  is  not  a  burden  which  should  be  carried 
alone  by  you,  but  by  reason  of  its  wonderful  importance 
to  the  whole  country,  it  should  be  borne  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  We  believe  that  it  will  be  cheer- 
fully borne  and  that  Congress  will  readily  appropriate 
money  necessary  for  the  joining  together  of  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  Ohio  River,  thus  utilizing  to  a  greater 
extent  than  ever  the  vast  sums  which  have  been  spent 
upon  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment. 

My  own  State,  the  daughter  of  Virginia,  by  an  act  of 
the  Legislature,  entirely  unprecedented  in  its  history, 
joined  hands  with  Pittsburgh  in  this  great  work  of  in- 
ternal improvement,  which,  excepting  the  Erie  and  Pan- 
ama Canals,  means  more  to  this  country  than  any  other 
great  work  of  public  improvement  which  has  been  at- 
tempted in  our  broad  land. 

When  this  work  is  completed  Pittsburgh  will  sit  like 
a  queen  in  the  midst  of  her  kingdom,  dispensing  her 
blessings  East  and  West  and  North  and  South,  receiving 
new  peoples,  grasping  with  new  vigor  all  of  the  great 
essentials  of  her  energies  and  enterprise.  Then  the 
Ohio  Valley,  under  the  leadership  of  this  great  city,  will 
be  even  more  preeminent  than  to-day,  and  will  be  the 
heart  and  center  of  the  life  movement  and  the  commerce 
of  this  great  country. 

Were  I  to  continue  this  discussion,  it  would  lead  me 
into  the  domain  of  to-day,  and  I  promised  to  confine 
myself  to  the  great  formulative  period  between  the  two 
sections.  This  discussion  of  the  canal  was  necessary  to 
show  the  consummation  of  the  relation  between  these 
great  sections.  I  hope,  however,  that  your  patience  will 
allow  me  to  discuss  as  a  corollary  of  the  old  relationship 
between  Pittsburgh  and  Virginia,  in  its  formulative  pe- 
riod, its  effect  upon  the  great  Ohio  Valley. 

The  evolution  of  the  people  of  this  valley  has  been 
peculiar  and  its  development  has  not  been  along  the  line 
of  any  other  section  of  the  people  of  America.  Its  people 
are  the  resultant  of  the  trials,  the  location,  and  situation, 
unique  in  the  history  of  this  country,  and  the  character- 
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istics  bred  by  these  conditions  have  been  of  vast  im- 
portance to  the  country. 

The  early  settlers  of  the  Ohio  Valley  were  different 
in  thought  and  texture  from  the  New^  Englanders,  the 
men  of  the  extreme  South,  the  Northwest,  or  the  East. 
This  section  at  which  Pittsburgh  sits  at  the  head,  in  the 
heart  of  the  Appalachian  system,  with  its  boundary  of 
central  and  southern  Ohio,  of  western  Pennsylvania, 
western  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  and  Indiana,  southern 
Illinois  and  West  Virginia,  is  the  melting  pot  of  this 
nation.  The  great  stream  of  population  coming  from 
the  East  and  the  upland  South  had  to  breast  the  Alle- 
ghenies,  and  practically  from  the  time  they  struck  the 
wall  of  these  mountains  until  they  gained  the  Ohio  River, 
it  was  a  contest  with  tremendous  mountains,  with  deep 
and  wooded  valleys,  with  savage  people,  and  with  pe- 
culiar difficulties  which  had  confronted  no  other  settlers 
of  our  country.  The  people  of  the  East  were  little  con- 
cerned with  them  until  they  became  strong,  or  until  the 
Government  observed,  as  in  the  case  of  Virginia,  and  a 
little  later  in  Pennsylvania,  that  the  life  and  safety  of 
this  people  were  of  inestimable  importance  to  the  coun- 
try. Until  that  time  they  were  given  very  little  impor- 
tance at  the  seats  of  government.  Thus  this  valley  pro- 
duced, necessarily,  a  unique  people.  The  seacoast  had 
already  been  overrun  by  settlers.  Hence  they  turned 
their  faces  to  the  setting  sun,  where  freedom  of  religion 
and  thought  and  amplitude  of  action  would  never  be  de- 
nied them.  Here  they  could  fight  their  own  battles, 
defend  their  own  property,  and  act  as  seemed  to  them 
individually  best.  So  there  was  developed  an  individu- 
ality which  produced  a  democracy  which  has  been  the 
purest  in  this  country,  and  which  has  been  of  tremendous 
and  far-reaching  importance  to  our  American  life. 

The  settlers  were  largely  farmers,  each  tilling  his  own 
little  clearing,  widening  it  under  the  pure  sunshine, 
where  for  twelve  months  they  could  work  in  the  open, 
defending  it  with  his  gun,  and  protecting  it  with  his  in- 
dividuality of  thought  and  conscience. 

Roads  were  bad.  Soon  the  population  was  able  to 
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produce  more  than  it  could  consume.  Its  pelts,  hides, 
corn,  wool,  grain,  and  ores  were  all  demanding  a  market. 
This  market  could  not  be  made  available  by  pack  horses 
over  the  mountains,  hence  the  Ohio  valley  turned  to  the 
river  which  rolled  to  the  south. 

An  old  chronicler  tells  of  the  hundreds  of  boats  that 
left  Pittsburgh  for  the  market  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. This  market  did  not  belong  to  the  United 
States.  The  steady  pressure  of  the  Ohio  Valley  was 
the  great  factor  which  demanded  the  uncontrolled  navi- 
gation of  the  Mississippi  with  the  right  to  sell  in  that 
market  without  interference  on  the  part  of  foreign  gov- 
ernment or  outside  control.  Day  by  day  and  year  by 
year  the  flat  boat  and  the  barge  from  the  Ohio  Valley 
demanded  access  to  this  market.  The  man  who  guided 
the  flat  boat  to  New  Orleans  was  a  man  who  owned  his 
farm,  who  was  able  to  read  and  write,  and  who  could 
not  live  unless  his  produce  was  on  the  market.  Under 
the  conditions  of  the  day,  there  was  but  one  market  for 
the  Ohio  Valley,  and  that  market  was  at  the  mouth  of 
the  great  system  of  rivers,  and  that  was  under  the  con- 
trol of  foreign  power.  The  steady  pressure  of  this  great 
valley  in  its  insistent  demand  for  freedom  of  markets  was 
the  great  moving  cause  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  and 
this  result  was  but  another  and  indirect  step  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  Texas. 

Again,  let  us  view  another  great  resulting  influence 
upon  this  country  by  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  people 
of  the  Ohio  Valley.  By  reason  of  this  surplus  of  pro- 
duce quickly  rose  the  demand  for  greater  and  more  ac- 
cessible markets  than  those  at  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. The  South,  with  her  peculiar  products,  was  close 
to  the  sea  coast ;  New  England  had  her  market  at  hand. 
There  the  great  cities  as  well  as  the  sea  coast  gave  her 
an  immediate  market.  Such  was  not  the  case  of  the  Ohio 
Valley.  No  great  city  sat  beside  its  rivers.  It  was  a 
section  with  wonderful  timber;  with  soil  where  at  one 
time  grew  the  nodding  cotton,  the  tall  hemp,  the  yellow 
grain,  and  the  waving  corn.  Within  its  prolific  boun- 
daries almost  every  manufactured  and  natural  product 
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that  were  needful  for  mankind  could  be  produced.  There 
were  cloth  and  rope  from  its  hemp  and  flax.  Cattle, 
sheep,  and  horses  wandered  amidst  the  fertile  fields,  but 
their  fatness  was  denied  a  market.  Splendid  timber 
clothed  its  hills ;  a  wonderful  climate  and  glorious  sun- 
shine beckoned  to  outside  labor. 

Here  was  the  insistent  demand  for  a  policy  which 
should  provide  a  market  at  home,  and  largely  under  the 
pressure  and  thought  of  the  people  of  the  Ohio  Valley, 
rose  the  great  theory  of  protection,  which,  whether  right 
or  wrong,  has  been  so  potent  in  its  eflfect  upon  the  people 
of  these  United  States. 

As  a  corollary  of  the  question  of  markets  there  sprang 
from  the  Ohio  Valley  another  condition  which  had  a 
most  marked  result  upon  the  country.  By  reason  of  the 
location  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  with  the  great  mountain 
wall  of  the  Alleghenies  on  the  East  and  the  prairie  land 
and  the  rivers  on  the  West,  the  crying  need  of  this  sec- 
tion was  for  roads  and  internal  improvements.  Over  the 
Cumberland  Road  and  the  Water  Town  Pike,  and 
through  the  few  passes  of  the  Alleghenies,  thousands 
of  pack  horses  carried  the  product  of  this  country  to  the 
East,  but  this  was  attended  with  enormous  expense. 

In  1748  three  hundred  English  traders  crossed  the 
Alleghenies,  some  by  way  of  the  Kanawha,  others  by 
the  Cumberland.  In  1749  the  French  explorer  Celeron 
met  a  company  of  six  traders  in  Ohio  with  fifty  horses 
loaded  with  furs  bound  for  Philadelphia.  The  Nemacolon 
trail  was  at  first  a  wagon  road  over  the  mountains,  and 
this  was  widened  by  Braddock  and  completed  within  a 
short  distance  of  Pittsburgh.  Braddock  took  fifteen  hun- 
dred horses  over  this  route  with  wagons  and  cannon,  yet 
for  years  not  a  load  of  merchandise  passed  over  it.  Trad- 
ers carried  their  merchandise  on  horses,  and  in  1748  the 
people  on  the  Monongahlia  paid  five  cents  a  pound  to 
have  their  merchandise  carried  from  Philadelphia,  and 
in  1789  they  paid  four  cents  for  carrying  it  from  Carlisle 
to  Uniontown.  In  1789  the  first  wagonload  crossed 
Monongahlia  over  Braddock's  Road.  A  month  was  con- 
sumed in  the  trip. 
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Therefore,  when  the  Ohio  Valley  was  constituted  in 
its  respective  States,  for  this  reason  every  public-spirited 
man  was  for  a  system  of  internal  improvements  by  the 
National  Government.  This  was  not  a  political  move- 
ment upon  the  part  of  the  leaders,  but,  like  the  purchase  of 
Louisiana,  it  was  a  condition  brought  about  by  a  demand 
of  the  people  for  a  communication  with  the  East  for  their 
products.  The  people  along  the  Lakes  were  provided  for, 
and  their  situation  did  not  beget  the  political  impulse 
which  made  Henry  Clay  a  great  leader  in  the  West,  and 
practically  made  the  Ohio  Valley  the  controlling  influ- 
ence in  the  propaganda  for  internal  improvements.  This 
impulse  did  not  die  with  the  colonial  and  revolutionary 
period ;  but  the  Ohio  Valley  furnished  the  votes  in  Con- 
gress and  the  leadership  in  national  affairs  which  was 
necessary  to  bring  the  country  to  see  the  importance  of 
internal  improvements  by  the  Government.  These  con- 
ditions are  important  to  our  discussion  because  they  in- 
here into  the  relations  between  the  sections  under  com- 
ment. 

We  have  discussed  the  past.  Let  us  have  a  word  for 
the  present.  The  time  has  come  when  the  great  and 
ultimate  life  of  this  city,  whilst  giving  thought  to  the 
building  of  the  structure  of  material  affairs,  will  find  a 
better  thing  at  its  hand,  the  molding  into  absolute  result 
and  effect  all  the  elements  which  will  make  the  highest 
splendor  of  American  manhood.  And  whilst  you  have 
accomplished  the  wonderful  material  results  which  I  have 
to-day  inadequately  portrayed,  while  you  have  changed 
the  wilderness  into  many  States,  have  forced  kings 
to  give  up  to  freedom  the  greatest  region  ever  trans- 
ferred by  arms  or  purchase,  have  broken  down  the 
forest  and  plowed  the  land  of  this  mighty  Middle  West, 
still  there  is  a  greater  work  for  your  strong  hands.  This 
is  your  touching  a  higher  and  better  life  to  glorify  the 
marvelous  physical  work  which  in  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  you  have  accomplished  as  no  other  human  agency 
has  ever  before  accomplished.  This  will  send  to  our 
common  country  and  to  every  land  on  the  face  of  the 
globe  not  alone  the  material  accomplishments  of  your 
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marvelous  energy,  but  what  is  better,  the  love  of  liberty, 
the  glory  of  high  ideals,  the  splendor  of  exalted  citizen- 
ship, which  will  work  effectually  to  bring  infinite  bless- 
ings to  you  and  to  this  people,  and  cause  justice  and 
freedom  and  equal  opportunity  to  be  grasped  by  the  peo- 
ples of  all  the  world.  If  your  people  love  these  ideals 
as  they  love  the  accomplishment  of  their  marvelous  phys- 
ical life,  this  can  be  done.  You  know  better  than  I  that 
these  physical  accomplishments  are  only  the  threshold 
to  a  greater  and  better  and  more  wonderful  existence 
than  any  with  which  you  have  ever  before  been  blessed. 
When  your  vast  labors  are  consecrated  by  these  ideals, 
a  great  glory,  infinitely  brighter  than  the  flames  of  your 
forges,  will  touch  the  life  of  our  blessed  country. 

And  now  for  a  moment  glance  at  the  future  and  see 
what  it  has  for  the  relationship  between  Pittsburgh  and 
the  Virginias.  The  marvelous  physical  development  of 
your  city  has  made  it  one  of  the  most  potential  instru- 
mentalities in  the  life  of  this  country.  Notwithstanding 
the  safe  foundation  of  your  prosperity,  do  you  not,  the 
thinking  people  of  your  great  city,  begin  to  appreciate 
that  the  old  relations  between  Pittsburgh  and  the  Vir- 
ginias and  the  South  must  again  be  rejuvenated?  You 
are  exhausting  your  coal  acreage  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
a  thousand  acres  each  month  of  the  year,  and  if  there 
should  be  no  increase  in  the  product  over  the  present, 
says  a  great  authority,  speaking  in  1908,  the  famous  coal 
bed  which  is  the  seat  of  your  prosperity  within  fifty 
years  will  be  largely  exhausted  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

This,  however,  was  predicted  upon  your  then  output, 
but  your  wonderful  energies  are  depleting  your  stock  at 
an  enormously  increased  ratio,  and  ere  long  that  de- 
pletion will  be  at  the  rate  of  double  what  it  was  when  the 
prophecy  was  uttered.  The  result  will  surely  be  that 
within  a  quarter  of  a  century  you  will  be  looking  else- 
where for  your  good  and  cheap  coal.  This  prophecy 
may  seem  interested  from  one  of  Virginia,  but  it  is  made 
with  thought  to  the  future ;  and  my  belief  is  that  within 
twenty-five  years  Pittsburgh  will  be  looking  towards  the 
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Virginias  and  the  South,  and  renewing  the  old  ties 
through  the  production  of  the  coal  in  the  Virginias,  which 
will  be  used  for  your  furnaces  at  The  Forks  of  the  Rivers. 
Even  now  my  own  State,  your  old-time  neighbor  and 
friend,  is  furnishing  you  with  a  vast  amount  of  fuel. 

There  is  before  you  another  proposition  of  even  greater 
importance.  The  demand  upon  the  Lake  Superior  ore 
supplies  for  feeding  the  furnaces  of  Pittsburgh  and  the 
Lake  region  is  taxing  to  their  utmost  capacity  the  iron 
mines  of  the  ore  districts  and  the  water  and  rail  transpor- 
tation facilities  for  bringing  these  ores  to  the  furnaces.  It 
is  true  that  enlarged  facilities  could  be  provided  in  time, 
but  the  demand  upon  the  Lake  Superior  region  for 
60,000,000  tons  of  ore  per  year,  increasing  with  amazing 
rapidity,  seriously  threatens  in  the  not  distant  future  the 
available  ore  resources  of  that  district.  Every  additional 
furnace  built,  dependent  upon  Lake  Superior  ores,  is  en- 
dangering the  permanent  stability  of  existing  furnace 
and  steel  plants  by  reason  of  its  lessening  of  that  bank  of 
deposit  upon  which  these  furnaces  are  so  steadily  draw- 
ing for  their  raw  material.  Moreover,  with  nearly  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  iron  and  steel  production  of  the  United 
States  dependent  upon  Lake  Superior  ores,  the  Nation's 
welfare  is  at  stake. 

I  trust  that  kind  Providence  may  forever  save  us  from 
being  engaged  in  war  with  Great  Britain.  I  know  of  no 
greater  crime  against  civilization  than  would  be  war  be- 
tween the  two  great  Anglo-Saxon  nations  of  the  world, 
and  yet  that  is  not  an  impossibility  in  view  of  what  we 
have  seen  taking  place  in  Europe  during  the  last  two 
years. 

Moreover,  if  Canada  should  ever  unfortunately  be 
controlled  by  any  other  country  than  Great  Britain,  we 
would  have  an  enemy  at  our  doors  immediately. 

In  either  case,  the  iron  ore  supply,  upon  which  de- 
pends about  ninety  per  cent  of  the  steel  production  of 
the  United  States,  could  be  instantaneously  cut  oflf  and 
there  would  be  universal  collapse  in  iron  and  steel  in  all 
the  wide  ramifications  of  the  Nation's  business.  The 
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thought  is  appalling,  but  he  would  be  a  foolish  man  who 
did  not  recognize  that  this  is  a  possibility. 

There  is  no  possible  way  of  safeguarding  this  situa- 
tion other  than  by  the  development  of  iron  and  steel  and 
kindred  interests  in  the  central  South  and  Southwest. 
Here  alone  can  be  found  a  region  having  the  raw  ma- 
terials justifying  a  great  metallurgical  development  and 
free  from  the  dangers  of  the  over-congestion  of  ore  and 
iron  traffic  on  the  Lakes  and  the  danger  which  might 
come  to  us  by  the  capture  of  the  Lake  Superior  district 
or  the  blocking  of  the  Soo  Canal. 

If  the  far-seeing  man  of  Pittsburgh  would  recognize 
this  situation  for  insuring  the  safety  and  preservation 
of  the  vast  iron  and  steel  life  in  Pittsburgh  and  the  Lakes, 
he  would  insure  the  Pittsburgh  development  safe  within 
our  own  national  life.  This  must  be  considered  by  the 
far-sighted  men  of  Pittsburgh  who  are  looking  not  alone 
to  the  events  of  to-day,  but  for  the  continued  and  un- 
interrupted prosperity  of  this  great  city,  without  whose 
successful  life  the  national  safety  would  be  endangered. 
This  will  surely  bring  about  the  old  connection  and  re- 
lation with  the  Virginias  and  the  South,  and  will  once 
more,  I  am  sure,  as  in  the  olden  days  when  trouble  and 
danger  came  at  the  Forks  of  the  Rivers,  turn  the  eyes  of 
your  people  to  the  South  and  the  Southwest,  from  which 
succor  to  you  has  so  often  come.  Your  busy  life  will 
reach  into  those  sections,  and  the  South  will  become 
necessary  to  your  existence.  This  condition  will  send 
your  life  and  your  energy  throughout  the  great  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  and  your  wonderful  ability  for  organization 
will  be  seen  in  the  midst  of  our  fields  as  part  and  parcel 
of  our  existence,  gathering  together  all  of  the  things  nec- 
essary to  keep  your  life  in  motion. 

This  great  development  and  change  of  your  material 
life  will  not  work  any  harm  to  the  basic  elements  of  your 
life,  but  it  will  broaden  and  glorify  the  material  life  of 
your  section  and  will  bring  to  the  great  valley  at  whose 
head  you  sit  your  energy,  your  patriotism,  and  your  ear- 
nest thought,  and  we  will  give  you  in  return  the  basic 
material  needed  for  the  continuance  of  your  splendid  ex- 


istence. 
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This  we  will  send  to  you  from  our  own  land,  within 
our  own  borders,  in  safety  and  without  fear  or  interrup- 
tion, thus  consummating  the  old  unity  between  these 
two  sections  of  our  united  country.  The  relationship 
will  no  longer  be  a  memory.  That  relationship  exceeds 
in  kindness  and  experience  that  between  any  other  States 
of  our  Union.  Where  has  there  been  so  much  sacrifice 
together?  Where  has  there  been  between  States  such 
a  prodigious  expenditure  of  human  endeavor?  Where 
has  there  been  such  close  commingling  of  fortune  and 
such  warm  touching  of  hands  as  betv.-een  Pennsylvania 
and  old  Virginia?  Upon  how  man}^  battlefields  fought 
in  defense  of  our  country's  good  have  Pennsylvania's  feet 
tracked  with  the  bloody  feet  of  Virginia?  Our  roads 
wind  together  from  border  to  border.  Our  hills  and 
valleys  cross  the  line  of  our  States,  but  know  it  not. 

When  your  regiments  went  to  war  for  liberty  they 
^were  filled  with  the  Virginian  troops.  Your  rivers  sing 
their  sweet  songs  for  hundreds  of  miles  along  our  bor- 
ders. Your  mountains  are  our  mountains,  with  their 
marvelous  panorama  of  green  and  blue,  and  dun  and 
brown,  and  from  the  Allegheny  and  the  Blue  Ridge  is 
the  same  scene  which  delights  the  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Virginia. 

Your  children  are  intermarrying  with  our  children 
and  your  blood  is  flowing  with  our  blood.  From  the  top 
of  my  State  I  can  see  the  glare  of  the  furnaces  of  your 
city,  and  throughout  the  Virginias,  amidst  our  valleys 
and  mountains,  and  beside  our  streams,  are  living  in 
peace,  quietude,  and  respect  the  people  of  your  State. 
Your  past,  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other,  has  been 
commingled  in  war  and  peace,  in  business  and  friend- 
ship, and  in  blood,  with  that  of  Virginia ;  and  I  can  say, 
after  nearly  two  hundred  years  of  strife  and  peace,  in 
the  language  which  gladened  the  hills  of  old  Moab,  "In- 
treat  me  not  to  leave  thee  or  to  return  from  following  after 
thee ;  for  whither  thou  goest,  I  will  go,  and  where  thou 
lodgest  I  will  lodge ;  thy  people  shall  be  my  people,  and 
thy  God  my  God." 
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